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I.—RECENT EVENTS IN MEXICO. 


N March 3rd, 1929, another rebellion broke out in Mexico; by 
May 3rd all those of its leaders who had not succeeded in fleeing 
the country had been captured and executed, and except for 

the possibility of guerilla warfare in inaccessible parts of the north, 
the movement was at an end. There are certain outstanding develop- 
ments in the course of events of the past twelve months which are of 
importance to a proper understanding of the present position. 

The principal of these are the election of General Obregon as 
President, which took place on July 1st, 1928, and his assassination 
less than three weeks later. He was a successful military leader, 
and had been President from 1920 to 1924. His policy was in general 
agreement with that of General Calles, who had succeeded him as, 
President on the 1st December, 1924. The problems which confronted 
the Federal Administration were numerous and of great difficulty, 
since they were closely involved with the relations of Mexico with 
foreign Powers, more particularly the United States, and as regards 
domestic affairs, included the important question as to the attitude 
which was to be maintained towards the Church. This question, 
which had exercised all the Governments of Mexico for nearly a 
hundred years, had become a burning one in 1926, when severe 
measures were taken by President Calles to put into effect the 
provisions of the Carranza Constitution of 1917 regarding the 
confiscation of Church property and the secularisation of education— 
to name only two of the aims of the Government. The result was a 
concerted attempt at resistance throughout the country, and in 
August of that year all the parish priests desisted from public exercise 
of their functions rather than comply with the Presidential decrees. 
In the spring of 1927 bands of rebels in many parts of the country, 
but more particularly in Jalisco and Guanajuato States, made use 
of rallying cries and of banners which indicated that they intended 
their actions to be in support of the Church. In spite of the protests 
of the Church leaders that such military activities had not been 
promoted or even countenanced by them, two archbishops and six 
bishops were arrested by the Federal authorities and given the 
choice of leaving the country or of standing their trial for complicity 
in the rebel movements. They chose exile, and were sent to the 
United States. Thenceforth it may be said that, while the Government 
had the upper hand, many of its decrees were openly ignored, for 
example, that forbidding the holding of religious services in private 
residences. 

At the beginning of 1928 the President seems to have made 
overtures for the establishment of better relations. In April the 
Government announced its policy, and the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, speaking for General Obregon as well as for the President, said 
that now that the revolution had triumphed, and had been crystallised 
into a stable Government, which was “‘ entirely respectful of religious 
beliefs ’’ it was false to state that it pretended ‘‘ to take from the hearts 
of the Mexican people those beliefs held dear by them over a period of 
so many years, or would wish to wipe out the religion left us by our 


ancestors,”’ 
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This statement was welcomed by the heads of the Church, and 
one of the exiled bishops, writing frora New York on April 20th, 
said that there was ‘“ consolation for every Mexican Catholic in the 
words of the Minister,’ which were an additional evidence of the 
desire which of late the Calles Government had manifested to ‘‘ return 
to the afflicted people of Mexico their hope and their right to exercise 
freely their religion.”’ 

General Obregon, in a statement at about the same time, made 
his attitude clear. After describing as the ‘“‘ elements of reaction”’ 
those Catholics whom he believed to be fostering revolution he said, 
‘““ we cannot accept a fictitious peace with the elements of reaction 
while they continue their intrigues at home and abroad. Peace will 
come when we force the reactionaries to abandon hope of re-establishing 
the conditions of the past and of regaining their old privileges at the 
expense of the people.” 

In June it was learnt that one of the exiled bishops was on his 
way to Rome to report to the Vatican regarding the situation, and 
on June 8th the press reported that the Pope had ordered the Con- 
gregation on Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs to study the 
‘*minimum conditions which the Mexican Government should grant 
to permit the return of the Catholic Church to Mexico.’’ On the 
following day, in a statement issued in Rome, Archbishop Ruiz said, 
as the spokesman of the Mexican bishops, ‘‘ We do not ask the Mexican 
Government to grant us any privileges ; we merely ask it to repeal 
those laws which make the life of the Catholic Church in Mexico 
impossible.’’ Ten days later a telegram from General Obregon was 
published in which he lamented that members of the Mexican hierarchy 
were obstructing the policies of the revolutionary government in 
Mexico, and invited them to support rather than obstruct. In the 
following month, only a few days before his death, he gave it to be 
understood that he did not intend to modify the anti-clerical restric- 
tions provided for in the Constitution, but it was reported afterwards 
that the Vatican had received unofficial assurances at the time of 
his re-election as President that he was anxious to end the 
conflict. 

General Obregon was murdered on July 17th, 1928, and the 
perpetrator of the crime, a youth named Toral, was stated by President 
Calles to be actuated by “‘ religious fervour.’’ The police investigations 
were also reported to have resulted in information being gained 
“implicating directly clerical action.’’ An examination of the 
evidence available would seem to discredit both these statements. 
No facts were brought to light to substantiate them, while it was 
proved that the revolver with which Toral had committed the murder 
had been given to him by a Labour leader who had immediately 
gone into hiding, later escaping into the United States. ‘Toral was 
reported to have stated that the crime had been suggested to him by 
a nun, who was, in effect arrested and subsequently sentenced to 
a long term of imprisonment as the “ intellectual author’ of the 
murder, but it was pointed out by a bishop who acted as spokesman 
of the Catholic hierarchy that both she and Toral were mentally 
unbalanced. 

On the other hand, the Labour organisation of the country— 
the Confederacion Regional Obrera Mexicana—known as the 
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C.R.O.M., was understood to have sworn vengeance on General 
Obregon, whose election as President on July 1st was regarded by it 
as a defeat, and the Radical Agrarian Group denounced the Labour 
leaders as the authors of the crime. This charge was never actually 
substantiated, but Luis Morones, the Minister of Labour, disappeared 
a few days after the murder and was unheard of until the trial of 
Toral opened, when he arrived back in the capital stating that he 
would support the Calles Government. 

But to return to the religious issue. At the beginning of 
September 140 Catholic laymen petitioned Congress to amend the 
religious laws and return to the Church its property. During the 
same month Sefior Portes Gil was elected Provisional President, 
to hold office from December ist, 1928, to February 5th, 1930, 
and published a programme in which he undertook to work for 
the fulfilment of the programme of social reform outlined by 
General Obregon. There were now four memorials on the Catholic 
question on the table of Congress, but the leaders stated that con- 
sideration of them was impossible unless the petitioners first publicly 
condemned the rebellious activities of the elements in the field against 
the Government. The Ministry of the Interior on September 17th 
gave orders, however, to three States to re-open the Churches, and 
at the beginning of October Bishop Migual addressed an open letter 
to the President-elect appealing for consideration to be given to the 
“ relief of the distressing situation of the Mexican Catholics.’ Settle- 
ment of the question had, however, been rendered more difficult, 
not only by the murder of General Obregon, but by the frequency 
with which outbreaks occurred in Jalisco and elsewhere, most of 
which, rightly or wrongly, were attributed to religious feeling. The 
National Agrarian League sent a memorial to Congress urging that 
the memorials be discarded, “‘ energetically and definitely.’ On 
November 9th, the day after Toral had been convicted and sentenced 
to death, the Senate adopted a resolution rejecting them, and warning 
all departments of the Government to enforce vigorously the law 
regarding the confiscation of Church property. 

At his trial, Toral made a statement in which he said, ‘‘ I acted 
for the good of all Catholics. It was a mission of God. I did not 
know exactly what immediate results the assassination would bring, 
but I was confident it would bring relief to Catholics,’’—a statement 
which would certainly appear to confirm the description of the culprit 
as mentally unbalanced. The sentence on him was carried out on 
February 9th, 1929. 

The new President did not make any utterances regarding the 
religious question beyond stating, on December 15th, that he did not 
yet contemplate taking any steps towards the settlement of the 
‘* Catholic situation.’’ On February 11th, 1929, however, repressive 
action was recommenced against the alleged ‘‘ subversive conduct 
of Catholic elements,’’ and an order was issued requiring all priests 
to send their addresses to the Government within 15 days. This 
step was taken owing to an attempt to kill the President which had 
been made the previous day, and for which the Government professed 
to believe religious propaganda to be responsible. Notice was 
given that the Government could not accept the conduct of the 
Catholic elements as resulting from religious persecution on their 
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part, and a warning was added that the law would be strictly 
applied. 

In reply to this the Bishop of San Luis Potosi issued a statement 
on February 18th, solemnly declaring that the Episcopate and clergy 
were entirely unconnected with the excesses which had taken place, 
and denying that the conduct of the clergy had been subversive. 
Exception was taken to the decree of the Ministry of the Interior 
requiring all priests to register their addresses, and the Government 
was reminded that it lay within its power “* to make a peace satisfying 
the just demands of the nation, without requiring cruel sacrifices, by 
reforming the religious laws.” 

From the above outline it will be evident that, although religion 
had been persecuted to an extent unprecedented in modern times, 
there does not appear to be much ground for assuming that the 
March rebellion was in any way instigated or approved by the 
religious leaders, though the chiefs of it made a bid for Church 
support by proclaiming that the religious problem could, in their 
opinion, be settled “‘ by organised action establishing liberty of 
conscience and religion, that is to say, non-interference by the 
State in religious matters, respecting all beliefs. It is, therefore, 
made known to all ministers of all religions that they can officiate 
in their respective Churches free from political interference from 
our Government, which will be exclusively a civil one.”’ It remains 
then to trace in outline the political developments of the past 
twelve months in order to discover the origins of the recent outbreak. 
On March 27th, 1928, President Calles signed the law putting into 
operation the regulations regarding the holding and working of oil 
concessions which had been adopted as the result of long-drawn-out 
negotiations with the United States. On April 14th the largest of the 
American Oil Companies accepted these regulations, and four days 
later three other companies followed suit. Thus was brought to an 
end the conflict as to the right of the Mexican Government to alter 
by legislation the status of foreign owners of the sub-soil which had 
embittered its relations with the United States for over ten years. 
Briefly, the present position is that the Mexican nation, as opposed to 
private individuals, is declared to be the holder of all petroleum rights 
in lands in respect of which “ positive acts,’’(1) were not performed 
before May Ist, 1917, while petroleum rights acquired before that 
date, in lands in respect to which “‘ positive acts ’’ were performed, 
are required to be brought, within the terms of a law to regulate the 
dominio directo(?) of the nation in petroleum deposits ; and their further 


(1) “‘ Positive Acts.’’ In reply to the U.S. Government’s claim as to the right of 
owners of land in Mexico to deposits under the surface, the Mexican Government argued 
that the transaction of a gift passing from a donor to a donee was not complete until 
the latter had performed some positive act indicative of his willingness to accept the 
gift (in the case of petroleum deposits, the taking of steps to extract the oil) thereby 
giving it “irrevocable character.’’ The sub-soil was nationalised by the Constitution 
of 1917, but the U.S. Government made good its claim that this could not be applied 
retroactively to owners of land whose titles dated prior to 1917. 


(7) The Dominio Directo was vested on the nation by Article 27 of the Constitution 
of 1917 and the term was taken by Mexican jurists to mean that the nation possessed 
all ownership in deposits of petroleum, “‘ both private and absolute and original.” The 
Mexican Supreme Court ruled in 1923, however, that the constitutional declaration of 
dominio directo had no application to lands as to which “positive acts” had been 


performed prior to 1917. 
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exercise after January 11th, 1929, was conditioned upon the holders 
thereof making application before that date for ‘‘ confirmatory 
concessions.”’ 

Reference has already been made to the hostility of the Labour 
organisations to General Obregon, who was supported by the Agrarian 
Party. On his assassination in July the latter Party denounced the 
Labour leaders as the authors of the murder, and it was as champions 
of the late General that some of its members came out as leaders of 
the March revolt. As, however, that Party was supreme in Congress 
it does not appear why they should have found it necessary to take 
up arms against the Government, and the reason must probably 
be found in personal jealousies and ambitions. 

On September 1st President Calles informed Congress that he did 
not intend ever again to stand for President, following which declara- 
tion the Anti-re-electionist Party issued a manifesto applauding him, 
while the Army chiefs pledged their support in a published statement 
in which they promised to remain aloof from all political participation 
in the selection of a provisional President. The Obregonistas, 
(Obregon’s Party) were in power in Congress, their leader Ricardo 
Topete being President of the Chamber. In the election necessitated by 
the death of General Obregon he was expected to urge the claims of 
Senor Valenzuela, a former Minister of the Interior under Calles and 
Mexican Minister in London. Before the election took place, however, 
a split occurred in the Obregonistas in Congress. The majority left 
Sefior Topete and his Agrarian followers and endorsed the candidature 
of Sefior Portes Gil, a civilian, who was the choice of President Calles. 
They also called upon Sefior Topete—who was left with less than 100 
followers—to resign the Presidency of the Chamber on the ground that 
he had, in Congress, condoned affronts to President Calles and was 
plotting to be President himself. All this occurred in September ; 
by the 20th the formal endorsement of Sefior Gil’s candidature had 
been made by a resolution passed unanimously by the majority bloc 
in the Senate, and on the 25th he was elected President. 

His programme, announced in October, followed that of both 
Calles and Obregon, with what might be described as ‘* Labour ”’ 
leanings in that it included a project for workmen’s insurance, and 
for various measures to improve labour conditions (an 8-hour day, 
minimum wage, etc.). This led to an attack being made by the 
Agrarian leaders on the President (Calles remained in office till 
November 30th, 1928) on the charge that he was governing through 
the Labour Party, and was formulating plans to perpetuate the 
caudillos (military chiefs) through a proposed “‘ Grand National 
Revolutionary Party,’ designed to preserve the revolutionary 
principles of the Obregon-Calles régime of the previous eight years, and 
to be headed by Calles himself at the conclusion of his Presidential term. 

This ended on November 30th, 1928, and two days later, as head 
of the new Revolutionary Party, he called on all the “‘ revolutionary 
elements ’’ to join him in the formation of a great national political 
party. Meanwhile the C.R.O.M. was holding its 9th Convention, 
which elected Luis-Morones as its President. Differences immediately 
appeared between the views of the Convention and the new (Gil) 
Government, the former accusing the authorities of persecuting 
C,R.O.M. members and charging the President with having opposed 
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labour organisations in his State (Sefior Gil had previously been 
Governor of Tamaulipas State). This the President emphatically 
denied, but the Convention adopted several resolutions against the 
Government, ordering all its members in Federal or State employ to 
retire at once, and withdrawing its delegates from the joint conference 
which had been called to consider projected labour legislation. Sefior 
Morones also accused the President of intimidating the members of 
the Convention, and said that if any of the delegates were interfered 
with the Unions throughout Mexico would down tools at once. 

On the same day, December 7th, Sefior Calles issued a statement 
in which he said he was retiring from public life completely, and 
would not after all head the new Party, and concluded by calling 
for support for the Gil Government. Meanwhile a split had occurred 
in the Convention, which concluded on the same date. Thus at the 
end of the year both the Agrarian and Labour Parties were suffering 
from dissension and internal jealousies, and in the case of the latter 
the actual organisation of the C.R.O.M. was far less strong than it 
had been. It still claimed between one and a half and two million 
members, whereas the President, speaking in the Chamber, stated 
that its actual membership was less than 150,000. The depression 
in the oil and mining industries may have had something to do with 
this, whereas in the Agrarian Party personal jealousies probably 
played a large part in the differences which arose. They were also 
responsible for much of the feeling against the new President. 
On January 11th, 1929, the new Petroleum Laws entered into 
operation, and all the foreign oil companies complied with their 
provisions by applying for new concessions in confirmation of the 
titles they had held prior to 1917. Relations with the United States 
Government were good, partly owing to the presence in Mexico City 
as U.S. Ambassador of Mr. Dwight Morrow, who worked hard for 
their improvement, a fact which stood the Gil Administration in 
good stead when the rebellion broke out, enabling it to obtain arms 
and munitions from the American Government. 

Throughout February events occurred which showed that dis- 
ruptive elements were still active. Toral was executed on February 
9th, and the next day an attempt was made on the life of the 
President. There followed the measures taken to enforce the 
registration of all priests, and this resulted in threatening letters being 
received by Sefior Calles ; bombs were also discovered in the residences 
of the prominent members of the new National Revolutionary Party. 
To what an extent these events can be connected with the later 
outbreak of open rebellion it is difficult to determine ; at the time, the 
Government professed to believe they were attributable to religious 
agitation, but there seems to be no evidence in support of this. 

Meanwhile the Presidential campaign—to elect a successor to 
Portes Gil next November—was in full swing, and was the occasion 
of many bitter speeches to which a fairly close connection with the 
March outbreak can be traced. Speaking on February 13th, Sefior 
Valenzuela denounced the methods and policies of his former chief 
in strong terms, and claimed to be the bearer of the banner of the late 
General Obregon. He was, however, repudiated in Mexico City, 
where his declarations were accepted as a challenge to the revolution. 
In a session of the Permanent Commission of Congress (functioning 
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in the recess of Congress) he was denounced as the ‘‘ Captain General 
of the rebellious Catholics,’ but the maker of this accusation was 
probably actuated less by conviction than by the desire to find a 
charge against him which would appeal to popular prejudice. His 
attacks on both the President and Sefior Calles were repeated by 
Sefior Valenzuela on February 18th in terms which practically amounted 
to rebellion against the Government, and no doubt acted as an incite- 
ment to the action soon after taken by Sefior Topete and General 
Aguirre. Once military operations had begun, however, nothing 
more was heard of Valenzuela. There was, in addition, considerable 
hostility to Sefior Calles on the part of disappointed elements and 
of agrarian interests which professed to see in his policy a Socialist, 
even Bolshevist, tendency which threatened to sacrifice the interests 
of the agricultural classes to those of industry. And by these President 
Gil was regarded as merely a figure-head, a puppet set up by the ex- 
President to hold office until he himself should again return to the 
Presidency. Accordingly, in the manifesto issued by the rebel leaders 
on March 4th, their aims were set forth in the following terms :— 
“We have decided to take up arms against a Government 
which acts illegally and mocks in contemptuous form all the sacred 

principles . . . which the revolution formerly conquered*.. . 

The present conditions are due to the Machiavellian interference 

of the clown Plutarco Elias Calles in the present administration.”’ 

A statement issued two days later for the foreign press contained 
the explanation of the reasons for the rebellion as being “‘ the open 
and insulting methods by which Plutarco Elias Calles and Emilio 
Portes Gil are trying to impose Pascual Ortiz Rubio (Minister of the 
Interior) on the people as President . . . our intentions are to defeat 
Portes Gil, or at least to make him respect the popular vote and to 
give guarantees to all the candidates. We are not in favour of any 
particular candidate, all we want is absolute liberty and to see that 
the nation’s wishes are fulfilled.”’ 

Neither by their previous record nor by the response which met 
this appeal did the leaders of the rebellion give any evidence of their 
qualification to act as the champions of the nation’s wishes. General 
Escobar was accused in 1927 of driving hundreds of peasants off the 
land they had only just had restored to them under the new agrarian 
laws, and of harvesting the crops for his own account. He was 
equally disqualified to speak for the Catholics, whose cause he pro- 
fessed to be supporting. Only two years ago he had taken an active 
part in Mexico City in enforcing the Government's decrees regulating 
religious worship, and was credited with having been concerned in 
the arrest of thousands of Catholics, including many priests. In Vera 
Cruz General Aguirre’s movement was deserted almost from the first 
by the rank and file of the State army, among whom the idea of loyalty 
to the Government rather than to their individual commanders had 
been gaining ground within the last few years through the efforts of 
Presidents Obregon and Calles to curtail the autocratic power of the 
military leaders and make them responsible to the State. 

In their appeals to organised labour the rebels met with the same 
response. In a statement issued on March 13th, Luis Morones said 

*The foremost of these were expressed in the slogan, ‘Effective suffrage: no 
re-election,” 
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that ‘‘ the attitude of the principal leaders of the Mexican Federation 
of Labour and myself is one of frank co-operation for the government 
of the republic.”’” He and his associates recognised the rebellion for 
what it was; an attempt to set back the clock by a small band of 
military commanders of the old type, who saw their privileges and 
the opportunities of enriching themselves fast disappearing before 
the progress made in the establishment of responsible Government, and 
the change which is coming over the country with the spread of educa- 
tion and the execution of the policy of making the peasants self- 
supporting by providing them with land. 

The rebellion broke out in the north and south simultaneously, 
in the former led by Fausto Topete, Governor of Sonora State, and 
by General Manzo, its military commander, and in the south by 
General Jesus Aguirre, military commander in Vera Cruz. The 
movement was at once joined by General Gonzalo Escobar, military 
commander of Coahuila. The President immediately placed ex- 
President Calles in charge of the operations against the rebellion, and 
within a few days the Government was able to claim important suc- 
cesses in both the north and south theatres of war; in Vera Cruz 
the troops of General Aguirre surrendered on March 11th, and the 
General himself was a fugitive. A month later, in spite of the great 
distances to be traversed by the Federal army and the difficulties 
of the ground, the resistance of the rebels in Sonora State was 


practically at an end. 
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IIl.—SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


EXTRACTS PROM THE CHINESE PRESS. 


[It is proposed from time to time to append to the BULLETIN extracts 
from the Chinese Press, both vernacular and English, for it has been 
pointed out that it is of real importance that those in this country interested 
in Chinese affairs should be informed as to the manner in which current 
events are presented to the great mass of the Chinese people. It will, 
of course, be understood that the printing of these selections does not in 
any way imply approval of the principles or endorsement of the facts 
contained in them.] 


CHINA AND THE CINEMATOGRAPH. 


From the Sin Wan Pao (Shanghai), March 17th, 1929. 


A member of the Foreign Office recently addressed a letter to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs on the subject of foreigners taking photo- 
graphs for films in the streets of Shanghai. Mr. Tang, in his letter 
to the Minister, represented that visitors to China frequently took 
photographs for films without asking for anybody’s permission to 
do so, specialising in the lower classes in the alleys and byeways ; 
they took their photographs with them abroad and they served as 
propaganda not at all in China’s interest. The result was that 
foreigners, other than those who had visited the country, were under 
the impression that China’s four hundred millions were all of the 
coolie class and this produced a very bad impression as to what 
China really was. He further represented that the Chinese authorities 
were powerless to interfere and had no means of stopping this 
practice. This was very short-sighted on their part. The Japanese 
police invariably imposed very severe restrictions. Recently an 
American company had sent men to China to take “ talkie’’ films. 
The previous day he had seen that company’s representatives in the 
International Settlement taking films of hawkers and ricksha coolies 
and others engaged in similar mean occupations ; they even got the 
people to shout out so that the sound of their voices could be 
reproduced. A crowd composed of the lower classes was watching 
the operation, which obscured the view. These photographs when 
exhibited in a film must inevitably hold China up to ridicule. Now 
that China was amending her treaties and showing general goodwill 
the American company should not do this; it could only result in 
embittering the relations between the two peoples and damaging our 
national prestige. This was a small matter but the influence of the 
cinema was far-reaching. He concluded with a request that the 
foreign consuls might be requested to put a stop to this practice 
so that false impressions might not be created in foreign countries 
to the detriment of China. 

Mr. Wang has issued the necessary instructions. 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 


From the Sin Min Pao (Hankow), March 29th, 1929. 


The following circular telegram was addressed by the Hupeh 
authorities the previous day to the Nanking Government, the leading 
civil and military authorities, public bodies, newspapers, ete. : 
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“Chiang Kai-shek, the Commander-in-Chief of the Nationalist 
armies, suddenly arrived in Kiangsi yesterday and immediately 
ordered the advance guard of his army to attack Hupeh and Hunan ; 
the force attacking Hupeh has already reached Huang Mei and 
Lo Tien. A Shanghai telegram, dated yesterday, informs us that 
Li Chai-sum has been done to death in Nanking and that Wu Chih-hui 
has committed suicide. It follows from the above that Chiang 
Kai-shek has betrayed both his party and his country and deserves 
death. This is not the first time that he has been responsible for the 
death of eminently virtuous men and plunged his country into the 
horrors of [civil] war. His guilt is clear. It is our duty to urge all 
our fellow countrymen to rise up and destroy this arch-criminal and 
bring back peace to our land.”’ 


CHINA: FOREIGN POLICY. 
From the Sin Wan Pao (Shanghai), April 4th, 1929. 

A paragraph states that, although not a year has elapsed since 
Mr. Wang Cheng Ting, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, returned 
from Peking, China has already rid herself of the fetters rivetted upon 
her by the Powers eighty years ago in connection with the levy of 
customs dues and incomparably rapid progress has been made with 
the substitution of new treaties. Recently a reporter of the Associated 
Press called on the Minister to enquire as to the future conduct of 
foreign affairs, and Mr. Wang outlined his programme under the 
following eight headings: (1) Owing to the firm attitude adopted 
by China,Japan had become conscious of her errors and the negotiations 
had taken a turn for the better; the agreement as to the Tsinanfu 
affair had already been signed and the other outstanding cases—such 
as Hankow and Nanking—could be easily disposed of. (2) The 
commercial treaty with French Indo-China was making progress and 
would be completed before long ; the Japanese commercial treaty was 
under consideration ; treaties with others Powers, such as Mexico, 
Norway, Cuba, Turkey, Persia, Venezuela, etc., would be dealt with 
seriatim. They must work for China being accorded a position of 
absolute equality with other Powers. (3) Concessions and leased 
territories must be gradually recovered. The Belgian concession at 
Tientsin would soon be taken over; and as regards Weihaiwei and 
Kwangchow-wan the Powers concerned would be approached. 
(4) Consular jurisdiction was the most serious of the encroachments in 
China’s sovereign rights ; negotiations for its abolition were progressing 
and he hoped they would be completed within the year. (5) China’s 
boundaries with neighbouring States were very ill-defined and foreign 
Powers were constantly encroaching on her territory. This was most 
regrettable. He intended to take up this matter with thie Powers 
concerned and have the boundaries defined once for all. (6) China’s 
international status having been raised by the abolition of the unequal 
treaties her representatives abroad must have ambassadorial rank. 
He had already broached the question with Great Britain, America, 
France, Italy and Germany. (7) Although China had a vast territory 
and enormous natural wealth, and represented over one-fourth of the 
world’s total population, she had no permanent seat on the League 
of Nations Council. This was most unjust. He was now doing his 
utmost to secure for China at least a seat on the Council of the League, 
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and he hoped for public support in his efforts. (8) China had over ten 
million nationals who had emigrated to distant lands in search of a 
livelihood and their circumstances were deplorable. The previous 
Government had paid no attention to them and, with no means of 
voicing their grievances, they had merely served as a source of wealth 
to colonial governments. He had given much attention to this 
matter and in future treaties he intended to insist on improved 
conditions of earning their livelihood for Chinese overseas. 


SINO-BURMAH FRONTIER. 
From the Sin Wan Pao (Shanghai), April 12th, 1929. 

A paragraph, under the heading ‘‘ The National Chamber of 
Commerce telegraphs to the Government drawing their attention 
to the question of China’s territory ; requests that steps be taken to 
prevent Britain’s occupation of Chiang Hsin Po and that instructions 
be given to correct maps,’’ reveals the lengths to which certain Chinese 
are prepared to go in advocating support of alleged claims to border 
territory in dispute. 

The telegram sent by the National Chamber to the Government at 
Nanking states that on April 10th the Shanghai papers reported 
that British troops had occupied Chiang Hsin Po and that a repre- 
sentative from that district had gone to Nanking to request the 
Government to take steps to have the Sino-Burmah frontier 
demarcated. Chiang Hsin Po, the Chamber says, lies to the west of 
Pien Ma and Teng Chung between the En Mei Kai and the Man Kai 
Rivers, and measures over two thousand li from north to south and 
seven or eight hundred li from east to west ; it is occupied by two tribes 
who can testify that the area is actually Chinese territory ; but British 
troops have occupied it. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs should 
therefore protest and have the Burmah-China frontier properly 
delimited. ‘The Chamber goes on to say that in all Chinese maps the 
area between the En Mei Kai and the Man Kai Rivers, stretching 
north from the Hsi Kang and Cha Yang boundary to the Burmah 
Yunnan Railway on the south, is erroneously marked as Burmah 
territory, a very serious error. It is their duty to request the Ministry 
of the Interior to lose no time in directing all bookshops throughout 
the country to have the necessary correction made; they must 
further request the Ministry of Education to instruct all schools 
throughout the country that when geography lessons are being given 
careful attention must be called to this point. This will redound to 
the benefit of Nationalist China. 
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IlII.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 

April 24th—Nadir Khan was reported to have occupied Gardez (60 miles 
routh of Kabul) in his advance to Kabul. 

April 25th.—In a Proclamation issued in Kabul, Habibullah accused Nadir 
Khan of being an infidel and traitor to the national cause, and offered Rupees 
40,000 and a gun for his capture alive, or Rupees 30,000 for his head. Smaller 
rewards were also offered for the capture of each of Nadir Khan’s brothers. 

April 28th.—It was reported in Bombay that Amanullah had been at Ghazni 
since April 15th, where he had been joined by Nadir Khan at the head of some of 
the southern tribes. On the other hand, news reached Peshawar that Nadir 
Khan’s chief object was to take Kabul before Amanullah could reach there, and 
place his nephew Asadullah on the throne. 

May 1st.—Amanullah was reported to have succeeded in buying over the 
Hazara tribesmen, but was uncertain as to the attitude of the Ghilzai. It was 
not believed in Peshawar that Nadir Khan would come to Amanullah’s assistance 

The former Afghan Ambassador in Moscow, Gulam Nabi Khan, was reported 
to have recaptured Mazar-i-sherif for Amanullah, while the former Ambassador 
in London was stated to hold Herat for him. 

May 5th.—A concerted attempt to advance against Kabul by Nadir Khan 
and his brother Shah Mahomed was reported to have failed owing to the 
unexpected defection of the Ghilzai tribesmen. Habibullah claimed a victory 
near Ghazni over the forces of Amanullah. 

May 7th.—Russian reports were current to the effect that Amanullah’s 
troops in Mazar were surrounded by the forces of Habibullah. 


Austria. 


May 4th.—A plenary meeting of Parliament elected a new Government, 
with Herr von Streeruwitz as Chancellor and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Bulgaria. 
April 23rd.—Protest by Yugo-Slavian Government re reception to M. 
Pavelich. (See Yugo-Slavia.) 


Canada. 

April 24th.—A second Note was delivered to the United States Government 
regarding the “ I’m Alone ” case. 

April 25th.—Publication of text of Notes exchanged with U.S. Government 
regarding the “I’m Alone”’ case. (See U.S.A.) 

May 7th.—Speaking in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister said 
that. Canada was prepared to sign the Optional Arbitration Clause of the 
Protocol of the World Court, but that it did not intend to sign without 
previous consultation with all parts of the Empire, as promised at the Imperial 
Conference in 1926. 


Chile. 
May 2nd.—Terms of Tacna-Arica settlement. (See Chile.) 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 23rd.—Chefoo was re-occupied by Nationalist troops without disorder. 
The Chinese Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai was attacked and wrecked by 
rioters representing the anti-Japanese boycott society. This followed on the 
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denunciation of the Chamber by the local Kuomintang as “ composed of com- 
pradores, corrupt persons and running dogs of the imperialists ” and a demand 
to Nanking for its dissolution. 

April 25th—The Wuhan generals, Hu Tsung-tuh and Tao Chun, formally 
submitted to the National Government and announced their intention of leaving 
China. The remnants of their forces were stated to have been absorbed into the 
Nanking armies. 

The Kwangsi generals, Li Chung-jen and Pei Chung-hsi, were also reported 
to be leaving China at once. 

The Ministry of Finance announced that likin would be abolished, and a 
consumption tax imposed in its place. 

It was officially announced that the Diplomatic Body in Peking had unani- 
mously agreed to cancel the Agreement of 5th May, 1919, imposing an embargo 
on the export of arms and munitions to China, the decision to take effect as 
from April 26th. 

April 26th.—The Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs was formally notified 
by the Senior Diplomatic Minister in Peking of the cancellation of the arms 
embargo. 

April 28th.—News reached Hankow that three American Catholic priests 
had been murdered by bandits in West Hunan on April 24th. 

April 29th.—The withdrawal by Feng Yu-hsiang of his nominee, Sun Liang- 
chen (Chairman of the Shantung Provincial Council) from Western Shantung 
brought about a difficult position in the province. Sun left for Honan on 
April 27th, and Feng was reported to have asked Nanking to send other troops 
to take his place. These, however, were not available, owing to the necessity 
of dealing with the Kwangsi forces in the south. 

May 1st.—It was reported in Shanghai that the withdrawal of Sun Liang-chen 
into Honan was due chiefly to that general’s fear of being cut off and enveloped 
in Shantung by Nationalist forces from Chihliand Kiangsu. 

Feng’s adherents in Nanking also left the city for Honan, including Lu 
Chung-Lin, the Minister of War. Feng himself was reported to be seriously ill. 

Feng’s main forces were reported to be at Chengchow, withdrawing towards 
Shensi. He was accused by the Nationalists of maladministration in Honan, 
where he was said to have collected four years’ taxes in advance. 

May 2nd.—Feng Yu-hsiang was stated to be withdrawing from Changteh 
(in north Honan) and concentrating all his forces at Sinsiang, about 
50 miles north of the Yellow River. He was also reported to have practically 
shut the southern entrance to Honan at Sinyangchow by holding up the rolling 
stock of the Peking-Hankow Railway. 

May 3rd.—The Hupeh generals Hu Tsung-tuh, Hsia Wei, and Tao Chun 
reached Woosung by a British gunboat and took steamer for Hongkong 
with a view to leaving the country. Hwang Shao-hung, Governor of Kwangsi, 
was warned that military action would be taken against him unless he 
submitted at once to Nanking. Troops from Hunan were reported to have 
entered Kwangsi. 

In defiance of the orders of the Government, the Peking Anti-Japanese 
Boycott Association caused much indignation by confiscating goods, extorting 
fines and imprisoning merchants dealing in Japanese imports. It claimed to 
be under the direct control of the Kuomintang. It prohibited completely the 
sale of Japanese goods. 

May 4th.—Action was taken against the North China Daily News, and the 
weekly North China Herald in Shanghai by the Ministry of Communications, 
which prevented its despatch by post. This was stated to be in fulfilment 
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of a decision of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang of 
April 18th, when the newspaper was accused of being anti-Kuomintang and 
anti-Government. 

May 6th—Hwang Shao-hung was reported to be massing troops at 
Wuchow with a view to defying the National Government and invading 
Kwantung, whose forces were concentrated at Shiuhing. Nationalist troops 
from Hunan were also pushing into Kwangsi from the north, and fighting was 
expected at any moment. Much nervousness was felt in Canton, and many 
refugees left for Hongkong. 

In the north, hostilities were also stated to be imminent on the Honan- 
Shansi border, where action was expected to be taken against Feng Yu-hsiang. 

Colonel Bauer, Chiang Kai-shek’s Adviser, died in Shanghai. (Vide 
Bulletin of 24th November 1928, page 9, under date 14th November.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 24th.—Signature of Convention for Suppression of Counterfeit 
Currency. (See League of Nations). 

April 26th—Some concern was caused by the announcement that the 
Minister of Communications had demanded the dismissal of the British 
General Manager of the Shanghai-Nanking and Shanghai-Hangchow Railways 
on a frivolous charge, since it was feared that this would be the signal for a 
general attack on the foreign management of the railways, with disastrous 
results to the interests of foreign bondholders. 

April 29th.—The Foreign Minister announced that the Government had 
on April 27th addressed Notes to Great Britain, the U.S.A., the Netherlands, 
France, Norway and Brazil, requesting them to authorise their respective 
Ministers to take up with the National Government the question of the 
abolition of extra-territoriality. 

April 50th.—Further unwarranted action by the Chinese authorities in 
respect of the foreign staff of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway led to appre- 
hension as to the carrying out of the Loan Agreement, and a report issued 
by the Commission appointed by the Minister of Communications to investi- 
gate the management of the railway contained recommendations incompatible 
with the terms of the Loan Agreement in important particulars. 

May 1st.—The Government published the text of two Notes exchanged 
with the Japanese Minister, regarding the revision of the Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of 1896. The Japanese Government maintained that the 
Treaty remained valid in spite of its denunciation by China, but said that 
it would be prepared to conclude a new Treaty if the Nationalist Government 
so desired. 

May 2nd.—US. attitude re shipment of arms to China. (See U.S.A.) 

May 3rd.—Identic Notes were addressed by Mr. C. T. Wang to the Ministers 
of Great Britain, France and the United States expressing “ China’s strong 
desire ” for the removal of limitations on her jurisdictional sovereignty, and 
describing extra-territoriality as hampering her progress as a member of the family 
of nations. 

Orders were issued by the Nanking Government that all commercial 
organisations throughout the Shanghai district should cease activity, pending 
their amalgamation in one unified organ, under the Shanghai Chinese 
Municipality. 

The Anti-Japanese Boycott Society in Peking, in defiance of the local 
— continued to fine and imprison merchants dealing in Japanese 
goods. 
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of F Five thousand workers and students held a mass meeting in Peking in 
id [ commemoration of the Tsinan incident. 
May 2nd.—The first Sino-Japanese Conference relating to treaty revision 
was held in Peking. The Chinese submitted a statement claiming that the 

ig foundations of an equal treaty included the abolition of extra-territoriality 
9s [ and the cancellation of the foreign rights of navigation on inland waters. 
is May 5th.—Nationalist troops took over the control of Tsinanfu city 
y — fromthe Japanese, who had been in possession since May 2nd, 1928. 

‘ May 7th.—The text of the Notes on extra-territoriality addressed to the 
 [ Powers by.the Nanking Government was published in the London Times. 
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3 Czechoslovakia. 
3 April 30th.—Signature of Commercial Agreement in Teheran. (See 
| Persia.) 


a” 
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| Denmark. 
t April 25th—The General Elections to the Folketing took place, and 
resulted in the Socialists gaining eight seats, and the Liberals and Con- 
servatives losing three and six respectively. 

April 27th._—The Socialist leader, M. Stauning, formed a Cabinet, with 
Dr. Munch as Foreign Minister. 


3 Egypt. 
é May 1st.—The Cairo press announced that an agreement had been arrived 
1 Fat between the Government and that of Great Britain on the subject of the 
> — use and control of the Nile Waters. This was understood to cover the whole 
_ system of works contemplated on both the Blue and White Niles. 
' May 3rd.—The United Chambers of the Mixed Court of Appeal ruled that 
* the jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts extended to subjects of non-capitulatory 
| EF Powers, as well as to those of capitulatory Powers, but not to Turkish subjects 
- — and subjects of those States formed out of provinces detached from the 
Ottoman Empire in virtue of the Treaty of Lausanne. 
May 7th.—Notes were exchanged between the Premier and the British 
High Commissioner regarding the settlement of the Nile Waters question. 
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France. 

April 24th—A Commercial Treaty with Poland was signed in Paris, 
according most-favoured-nation treatment to both countries. 

April 25th—An Agreement with Germany was signed in Paris, to regulate 
the details of the new frontier. The Franco-German Agreement to prevent 
the use of gas and bacteria in war was ratified, as was also the Commercial 
Agreement concluded in 1928. 

April 27th.—Ratification of Trade Agreement with Yugo-Slavia. (See 
Yugoslavia.) 

May 1st.—Wholesale arrests—the number was reported to be over 3,000 
—effected by the police in and around Paris prevented the occurrence of 
serious demonstrations by Communists. 

May 2nd.—Negotiations were resumed between Dr. Schacht and the 
Allied delegates in the Committee of Experts. The German delegation was 
understood to have made proposals aiming at securing a more elastic applica- 
tion of the Allied scheme. These were believed to involve the progressive 
commercialisation of the 13 milliard marks required to cover reparations 
proper, accompanied by a reduced annuity which would be taken as security 
for future loans, covering a period of 37 years. The payments required to 
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cover inter-Allied debts during the remaining 21 years would be guaranteed 
by the new International Bank. In this way Germany would benefit by any 
later reduction of inter-Allied debts, and also by the profits of the Bank. 

May 4th.—It was announced that the German delegation had agreed to 
accept as a basis of negotiation the Allied Plan, outlined two days previously, 
by which Germany would pay annuities averaging about £103 millions for 
37 years. Thereafter for 21 years she would accept responsibility for covering 
inter-Allied Debts, which would actually be effected by the operations of the 
International Bank, the figure to be paid being fixed at £85 millions for 
20 years and £45 millions for one year. The 37 annuities would probably 
begin at £85 millions, rising by annual increases of between one and two 
millions sterling. 

Germany was understood to attach certain conditions to acceptance of 
this plan, the first of which was that there should no longer be any special 
guarantees for the payments, i.e., that they should be guaranteed on German 
credit alone, and not on the stock of the railways or industry, etc. 

May 7th.—It was learnt in Paris that the adoption of the new proposals 
for the settlement of the reparations problem would involve an alteration 
of the Spa percentages in such a way as to throw the main burden upon Great 
Britain. The new scheme, if accepted as it stood, would deprive Great Britain 
of the whole sum asked for to make up the arrears of payments to the United 
States (Vide Bulletin of 27th April, page 17, under date April 12th), as well as 
the whole sums claimed by the Dominions, while the proportions of other 
creditor nations would be reduced by only a small degree, and in the case of 
Italy they would be slightly increased. The British delegates were understood 
to have approached the Chairman of the Committee in the matter, but the 
latter intimated that he could not see his way to find a settlement on any other 
basis. The British delegates also pointed out that the Committee had no 
power to make any alteration in the percentages, as it had been called solely 
to fix the German debt, and had no authority to discuss the proportions in 
which the receipts should be divided. 


Germany. 

April 25th.—Signature and ratification of agreements with France. (Sec 
France.) 

April 29th.—Ratification of Agreements in Kovno. (See Lithuania.) 

May 1st.—Eight people were killed and a large number injured during 
collisions between the police and Communist demonstrators in Berlin. 
Barricades had been erected by the demonstrators, and the police were 
compelled to use machine guns and armoured cars in order to quell the 
rioters. Nearly 1,000 arrests were made. 

May 2nd.) Further rioting took place in the Neukéln and Wedding 

May 3rd ) districts of Berlin by Communists. 

May 3rd.—Anti-German demonstrations. (See Poland.) 

Diplomatic protest to Soviet Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 

May 4th.—Acceptance of Allied reparation proposals. (See France.) 

Ratification of Convention at Kovno. (See Lithuania.) 

May 5th—A New Zealand journalist was found shot dead during the 
suppression of the Communist riots in Berlin. 

May 6th.—In consequence of the May Day disorders, the Prussian and 
Bavarian Governments ordered the Communist organisation, ‘‘ The Red 
Fighting Front,” to be dissolved. The order covered its auxiliaries, “ The 
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Young Red Front ” and the “ Red Marine.” The property of the organisation 
was to be sequestered and forfeited to the Reich. 
May 7th.—The Governments of Saxony and the Free City of Hamburg 
| ordered the dissolution of the “ Red Fighting Front.” 


Great Britain. 


April 24th.—In a statement in the House regarding the American delegate’s 
statement at the Preparatory Disarmament Commission, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain said that the great principles of aiming at reduction instead of 
limitation, of extending reduction to every class of naval vessels, and of 
parity in naval strength were already agreed. The only difference between 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain had been the delineation of the categories of 
naval vessels. The new American suggestions contained new criteria of 
delineation which promised greater elasticity, and were noted with much 
interest by the British Government. They would be examined in the same 
cordial and earnest spirit as that which had inspired their enunciation. 

April 25th.—In reply to a question in the House, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that the French Government had paid to Britain £18,000,000, 
and the Italian Government £14,000,C00 in respect of war debts. 

April 29th.—Lord Cushendun’s statement at Geneva re British military 
expenditure. (See League of Nations.) 

The League Committee of Three (Sir Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Adatchi 
and Signor Quinones de Leon) met in London to consider the question of a 
revision of the method of procedure for dealing with Minorities’ petitions 
to the League Council. 

April 30th.—In reply to a question in Parliament, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that the total of cash payments in foreign currencies 
(as distinct from payments in kind) made by Germany to the Allies for repara- 
tions and cost of occupation from the Armistice to March 31st, 1929, was 


| 3,646,000,000 gold marks (£182,000,000). The aggregate receipts of the 


United Kingdom to date for German reparations was £68,000,000. 
Announcement at Geneva re ratification of Protocol prohibiting use of 


_ gasin war. (See League of Nations.) 


May 1st.—Report re conclusion of agreement regarding Nile Waters. 


(See Egypt.) 
May 7th.—The Foreign Secretary gave notice under Article II (2) of the 


| Persia Order in Council, 1928, that the jurisdiction of the British Consular 


Courts in Persia would be terminated on and after 10th May, 1929. 
Exchange of Notes re Nile Waters Agreement. (See Egypt.) 


Irak. 


April 25th.—Official recognition of Government by Persia. (See Persia.) 
April 29th—A new Cabinet was formed by Tewfik Suwaidi, who also 


took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. (The Cabinet resigned on January 21st, 


but the Ministers had remained in office pending the formation of a new one. 


italy. 

April 29th.—Ratifications were exchanged in Rome of the Treaty of 
Neutrality and Conciliation with Turkey signed on May 30th, 1928. 

The Cabinet approved four Bills giving effect to the Treaty with the 
Vatican and the measures for the application of the Concordat, 
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Japan. 

May 1st.—Exchange of memoranda with China re Treaty negotiations, 
(See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

It was reported in Tokio that the Government had decided to complete 
the evacuation of the troops from Shantung by May 25th. 

May 2nd.—Opening of Sino-Japanese Conference. (See China: External 


Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 
May 5th.—Tsinanfu handed back to the Chinese. (See China: External 


Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 


Latvia. 

May 3rd.—The Customs authorities at Riga detained a consignment of 
aeroplanes consigned to the U.S.S.R. on the ground that they were of a 
military type specially designed for bombing. Notes were exchanged on the 


subject between the two Governments. . 


League of Nations. 

April 24th.—The Disarmament Commission voted on a German proposal 
to abolish aerial warfare. Five delegations supported it, i.e., Germany, 
Russia, China, Holland and Sweden, the other 23 voting against it. In a 
speech against the proposal, Lord Cushendun reminded the Commission 
that the Hague Convention of 1907 which decreed the abolition of aerial 
bombardment was still in force ; he considered that the proposal exceeded 
the powers of the Commission. 

It was announced that the Chinese Government had signed the Convention 
for the suppression of counterfeit currency. This was the twenty-fourth 


Government to sign. 
British Foreign Secretary’s statement in Parliament regarding Mr. Gibson’s 


speech of 22nd April. (See Great Britain.) 

April 26th—The U.S. delegate to the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission, in a statement regarding the computation of peace armaments, said 
that his Government, with a view to avoiding a deadlock, would accept 
the ideas of the majority of the countries whose land forces constituted 
their chief military interest, 1.e., would withdraw its opposition to the 
omission of trained reserves from the draft Convention on Disarmament. 

A discussion of the question of air armaments ended in the adoption of 
a French proposal for treating separately in the returns the aerial arms of 
the home country and of its overseas territories. A Russian proposal was 
also adopted that no preparations should be made in civil aviation in time 
of peace for converting civil into military aircraft. 

April 27th—The German delegation to the Disarmament Commission 
stated that Germany insisted on trained reserves being taken into account 
in any international convention, and said that a method could be found by 
which this could be done if concessions were made on all sides. Germany was 
willing, however, to abandon her insistence on the abolition of conscription, 
but reserves should be estimated, not by numbers, but by their value. 

The Russian delegate expressed regret at the exclusion of trained reserves, 
but his Government would accept any kind of agreement for the redyction 
of all categories of armaments and all armed forces on active service or in the 
reserve, on condition that this was applied in a similar degree to all countries. 

Lord Cushendun was of opinion that the Convention should include 
reserves, but repeated that Great Britain was prepared to make a concession 
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in the interests of the success of the work of the Commission, since any other 
course would wreck the Convention. He said, “ You cannot have a really 
far-reaching and effective system of limitation and reduction of armaments 
combined with a system which enables a country to depend upon the whole 
of its manhood at the outbreak of war.” 

The Chinese delegate denounced the system of universal military service, 
and said that no real disarmament was possible under it. 

April 29th.—The Disarmament Commission adopted the final form of 
Article A. of the chapter on Effectives for the draft Convention. This read 
“The High Contracting Parties agree to limit the effectives in service in 
their armed forces of land, sea, and air formations, organised on a military 
basis, to the effectives determined in the tables enumerated below and 
annexed to the present Convention.” 

The Soviet delegate proposed that the words “ agree to reduce appreciably ” 
should be substituted for “agree to limit,” but several other delegates 
(notably those of Chile, Spain, and Persia) pointed out that some countries 
with undeveloped military resources could not further reduce their existing 
small armies. They also stated that they ought not to depart from the 
principles of Article 8 of the League Covenant (making a reduction of 
armaments dependent upon national security). 

Lord Cushendun also referred to the Covenant, and in conclusion, gave 
figures showing the progressive reduction of military forces effected by Great 
Britain. Since August, 1914, 9 cavalry regiments, 21 infantry battalions 
and 61 artillery batteries had been disbanded, and the budget for the army 
had been reduced from £36} millions in 1925 to £324 millions in 1929. 

April 30th.—At the meeting of the Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
Lord Cushendun announced that the British Government had decided to 
ratify the Protocol of 1925 prohibiting the use of gas and of analogous methods 
of waging war, subject to the reservation that it would be bound only vis-a-vis 
those countries which had also adopted the Protocol. He also made a 
similar declaration on behalf of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Northern Ireland. 

The Canadian delegate stated that his Government intended to ask 
Parliament to ratify the Protocol, also subject to reciprocity. 

The Economic Organisation issued its Report on the international aspects 
of the coal industry, drawn up by the Economic Committee. (See also 
“League of Nations Notes.’’) 

May 1st.—The Preparatory Disarmament Commission confined its work 
to dealing with technical details in various articles of the draft Convention. 

May 2nd.—The Disarmament Commission adopted a new draft of Article H 
of the Convention relating to land armaments. This read: “The said tables 
(of military effectives) have further fixed the maximum number of soldiers other 

than officers who may have completed more than . . . years of active service 
with the colours. The number of men of the class mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph who are actually with the colours shall be shown annually by each 
high contracting party in the statement for the preparation of which provision 
is made in Article 14 of Chapter 5 of the draft Convention. In conscript armies 
the number of men whose service exceeds the legal period in force in their 
respective countries but is less than . . . years shall be shown by each high 
contracting party in the annual statement for which provision is made in 
Article 1a of Chapter 5.” 
The Commission then discussed the limitation of war material under the 
following headings: (1) Direct limitation of war material; and (2) Indirect 
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limitation, through the limiting of expenditure. A third system was proposed 
by the United States delegation aiming at the limitation and reduction of war 
material through the publicity of Budget expenditure. 

The Straits (Dardanelles) Commission forwarded its annual report to the 
Secretariat. 

May 4th—The Preparatory Commission, by 22 votes to 2, adopted a 
draft resolution regarding land armaments in the following terms :—‘‘ The 
Preparatory Commission, having rejected the systems of direct limitation 
of material in service and in stock, having noted that the system of indirect 
limitation—limitation of expenditure on material—did not meet with general 
assent, decides that the limitation and reduction of material must be sought 
by means of publicity of expenditure, which will be dealt with in examining 
the articles in the draft Convention already adopted.” Germany abstained 
from voting and China and the U.S.S.R. voted against it. 

May 6th.—The Preparatory Commission closed its session without finishing 
the second reading of the draft Convention, as it was decided to adjourn 
consideration of the section dealing with naval disarmament in order to give 
time for its proper examination: i.e., for the Governments concerned to 


examine the U.S. delegate’s suggestions. 
The second session of the Consultative Economic Committee opened. 


Lithuania. 

April 29th.—The President ratified eight Agreements with Germany 
including one definitely fixing the frontier between the two countries. 

May 4th.—Ratifications were exchanged at Kovno of the Convention 


with Germany. 
May 6th.—Shots were fired at M. Valdemaras on his way to the theatre 


and his adopted son was wounded. The Premier himself escaped unhurt. 


Mexico. 

April 24th.—The opposing forces of the rebels and the Government were 
reported to be almost in touch at Masiaca in Southern Sonora. Two rebel 
generals surrendered at Santa Rosalia (Chihuahua). 

April 25th.—Severe fighting was reported from Tepatitan, in Jalisco, 
between Federals and a body of “‘ Cristeros ” or religious insurgents. At the 
same time the Government issued a proclamation offering an amnesty to the 
“ Cristeros ’’ on condition that they laid down their arms. It also offered 
adequate guarantees to any priests who re-opened their churches after 
notifying the local authorities. 

April 26th.—The Federal forces occupied Navajoa, and the insurgents were 
reported to be in full retreat throughout Sonora, though a small body were 
taking to the mountains in the Sierra Hadres, from which a guerilla warfare 
would probably be carried on. 

General Calles issued a manifesto in the President’s name inviting the 
people of Sonora to return to their homes and resume their normal occupation. 

April 28th.—Five hundred insurgents surrendered to Federal troops at 
Ortiz, Sonora. General Almada was reported to have applied for a permit 
to enter the United States, while General Escobar was near the border and 
expected to surrender to the U.S. authorities. 

April 30th.—Nogales surrendered to the Federal forces after the insurgent 
general in command had taken refuge across the U.S.A. frontier. 
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May 1st.—Large numbers of insurgents were reported to have surrendered 
in Northern Sonora and the rebellion was considered to have come definitely 
toanend. Agua Prieta was occupied by Federal troops and General Escobar 
was reported to have fled to the U.S.A. 

May 2nd.—The rebel garrison of 1,500 men at Agua Prieta laid down their 
arms. 

Fransisco Alcantar, a rebel bandit and self-styled Governor of Jalisco, was 
killed by Federal troops. 

May 3rd.—The President issued orders to the Governors of all States, except 
four, where “Cristeros ” were still fighting, to stop recruiting for the Army. 
He further sent a conciliatory statement to the Catholic Church and clergy, who, 
he stated, had nothing to do with the revolt, and could, therefore, resume their 
functions. 

An unsuccessful attempt to kill General Calles was made during a 
reception at the Capital of Sonora State. 

May 4th.—Four men were arrested in the U.S.A. who were believed to 
be attempting to leave the country with $750,000 alleged to be loot taken 
by the rebels from Mexican banks and offices. One of thein was a business 
partner of the late Governor of Chihuahua State. 

May 7th.—General Escobar and Ex-Governor Topete were reported to 
be in Arizona, whence they had proceeded by aeroplane on May 2nd. 


Nejd. 

April 29th.—News reached Basra that lbn Humaid, chief of the Ataibah 
tribe, had surrendered to Ibn Saud, following on the punitive action taken by 
the latter against him and Feisal-ed-Dowish. 


Netherlands. 


April 24th—The First Chamber of the States General approved the 
Kellogg Peace Treaty. 

April 25th.—Instruments of ratification were exchanged in the Hague 
of the Agreement signed in Washington on February 27th, 1929, for the 
prolongation of the Treaty of Arbitration with the U.S.A. signed on May 2nd, 
1908. 


Persia. 


April 25th.—The Government formally recognised the Irak Government. 

April 30th.—A five-year Commercial and Customs Agreement with 
Czechoslovakia was signed in Teheran. 

May 2nd.—Agitation, believed to have been instituted by Bolshevists, 
broke out amongst the Persian and Armenian labourers at the oil works 
at Abadan. The Persian authorities arrested 45 of the ringleaders, thereby 
preventing a strike, and the situation was reported to be well in hand. 

May 4th.—Troops arrived from Mohammerah and Ahwaz, and the police 
made further arrests and seized many documents. 

May 7th.—Notice re termination of jurisdiction of British Consular Court. 
(See Great Britain.) 


Peru. 

May 2nd.—The terms of the settlement of the Tacna-Arica dispute were 
officially announced in Lima. It was understood that the province of Tacna 
would go to Peru and that Arica would go to Chile, with the establishment ofa 
small port there for Peru. 
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Poland. 
April 24th.—Signature of commercial treaty in Paris. (See France.) 
May 3rd.—Anti-German demonstrations by students took place at Oppeln 

(German Upper Silesia) as a protest against the unfavourable reception given 

to Polish artists in that town. A similar demonstration took place at Warsaw, 

the slogan of the crowd being “‘ We claim Koénigsberg and Oppeln for Poland.” 












Reparations. 

May 8th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan issued by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments for the month 
of April, 1929 (fifth Annuity Year) showed that the receipts for the month 
totalled 209,069,000 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 1,478,029,139.54 
gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for the month was 
200,665,544.44 gold marks. Since the Dawes Plan entered into operation 
the amount received by the Bzitish Empire was 1,415,501,000 gold marks 
(£70,775,050). | 















Syria. 

April 26th.—It was officially announced that Tcholar Mustapha, a notorious 
bandit on the Turkish frontier, had been killed, together with his followers, 
after a raid on the village of Kafrsara on April 24th. 











Turkey. 
April 29th.—Ratification of Treaty with Italy. (See Italy.) 
May 3rd.—Ruling of Mixed Courts in Egypt re Turkish subjects. (Sce 
Egypt.) 


U.S.A. 
April 24th.— Receipt of further Note from Canada re “ I’m Alone ” case. 
Shooting of Catholic Missionaries. (See China: External Affairs and 

Relations with the Powers.) 

April 25th.—The texts were published of the Notes exchanged with the 
Canadian Government regarding the “I’m Alone,” and it was understood 
that the question would be submitted to arbitration, as provided by the 
Treaty of January 23rd, 1924. It was also announced that Mr. Kellogg 
had been appointed by the Government as the American member of the 
Arbitration Commission. 

The Canadian Note maintained that the schooner was more than one 
hour’s steaming distance from the shore when first sighted by the coastguard 
cutter. In any case, the pursuit did not begin within the territorial 3-mile 
limit. It stated that the Canadian Government believed that the U.S. 
Government would agree that pursuit should not be continued beyond an 
hour’s steaming distance from the shore, unless initiated within territorial 
waters. 

The U.S. reply maintained that the purpose of the 1924 Treaty was 
‘to extend in effect the distance from the coast to the United States within 
which the jurisdiction of this country might be exercised with respect to certain 
classes of British ships.”” Should the right of the U.S.A. be denied to continue 
pursuit of the vessel hailed within treaty limits the advantages purported 
to be granted by the Treaty would be illusory, since offending vesesls could 
always refuse to stop and flee to the high seas. 
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As regards the sinking of the schooner, there was no way of boarding it 
while in motion, and the coastguard officials had only the choice of allowing 
it to escape or sinking it. 

a In its rejoinder the Canadian Government declined to accept the view 

of the rights conferred by the Treaty as extending the scope of the jurisdiction 

% of the United States, for “if any such extension had been contemplated 
' it would have been effected by explicit agreement.”’ 

April 25th—Ratification of Agreement with Holland. (See the 


Netherlands.) 





OU April 26th.—Statement by delegate at Geneva regarding trained reserves. 
h | «(See League of Nations.) 

h May 2nd.—It was announced in Washington that, notwithstanding the 
4 termination of the Chinese arms agreement, the United States would maintain 
‘S a strict embargo on all future shipments of arms to China. The only arms and 
n § munitions allowed in ships proceeding to China would be those authorised by the 
Ss —% Chinese Nationalist Government. 


May 3rd.—Senator Capper re-introduced into the Senate a resolution to 
prevent the export of arms to any country violating the terms of the Kellogg 
Peace Treaty (vide Bulletin 16th February, 1929, page 23, under date 
February 11th). 


U.S.S.R. 

May 2nd.—It was learnt in Constantinople that the revolt in Adjaristan 
had been suppressed. One hundred and fifty Adjars were said to have 
crossed the frontier into Turkey and to have been interned at Erzerum. 
(Vide Bulletin of 27th April, 1929, page 24, wnder date 9th April.) 

, May 3rd.—The German Ambassador in Moscow lodged a protest against 
alleged derogatory remarks by M. Voroshiloff (Minister for War) in his May 
Day speech. Further complaints were made that during the May Day 
celebrations placards caricaturing German statesmen were “carried and the 


({erman flag insulted. 


l The text of the new law on “ religious organizations ’’ was published by 

the Izvestia. The law confirmed the nationalisation of all church buildings 
» & and property, and the activities of the clergy were restricted. All religious, 
| social, cultural and medical activities were prohibited, and religious teaching 
» (of any kind was forbidden, except in authorised institutions. All religious 
associations were required to register within one year with the competent 
» 7 local authority. 


Seizure of aeroplanes by Latvian customs. (See Latvia.) 


Venezuela. 
, May 3rd.—General Juan Vicente Gomez was re-elected President for a 


term of seven years. 


Yugoslavia. 

April 23rd.—Following on the enthusiastic reception given at Sofia to Dr. 
Pavelich, a former Croat deputy notoriously hostile to the Belgrade Government, 
the Yugo- Slav Minister protested to the Government of Bulgaria, on the ground 
that the demonstrations were anti-Y ugo-Slav in character. 

April 25th.— Bulgarian Government's expression of regret re demonstrations 
in Sofia. (See Bulgaria.) 

April 27th —The King ratified the Trade Agreement with France. 
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IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES 


REPORT ON THE COAL INDUSTRY. 


The Economic Committee of the League of Nations has summed up the 
present results of its investigations into the coal problem in an interim report, 
dated April 12th, on the ** international aspects ’’ of the problem of the coal 
industry. 

The report opens with a survey of the ‘ principal normal features of the 
world industry.’’ The world production of coal remains remarkably constant 
at an annual figure of about 1,200,000,000 metric tons. Of these, Europe 
produces just over, the United States just under half, while the United 
Kingdom produces between 40 and 50 per cent., and Germany about a quarter 
of the European quota. The United States, the United Kingdom, Germany 
and Poland are the only large exporting countries, but the United States 
industry is largely self-contained, and exports are almost entirely to Canada. 
The international coal problem is thus a European one. 

Of the permanent features of the industry which determine its character 
one is the exceptionally high proportion of total costs constituted by wages. 
At the same time, the opening up of new mines is an expensive and lengthy 
process. Therefore increased demand usually leads to rapidly increased 
profits, and vice versa. Profits and wages fluctuate to an exceptional degree, 
and the margin for economy is small. 

Up to 1913 consumption was increasing in rapid and uninterrupted fashion, 
combined with a steady upward trend of prices. There was little incentive 
for economy, co-ordination, or the study of alternative sources of power or 
uses of coal. The market was open to all, and the wastage of the industry 
and increased cost of production escaped notice. 

The war stopped trade, and countries which had depended on external 
supplies developed their own resources, or sought alternative forms of fuel 
and power. Further, much progress was made in the more economical 
exploitation of coal. The result was that the consumption of coal, while 
still increasing, did so very much more slowly than that of general agricultural 
and industrial production. But while consumption remained practically 
stationary, capacity of production increased greatly, and was spread over a 
wider area ; thus the Netherlands, Spain, India, Japan and Belgium increased 
their capacity very largely, and the whole industry was, in addition, ration- 
alised. ‘This led to the creation of a margin of surplus capacity, estimated 
at about one-quarter in Germany, one-quarter to one-third in Great Britain, 
and one-half in Poland. These nations were competing for a stationary 
market, with the result that employment for one country meant unemployment 
for others. Great Britain, the hardest hit, was affected in addition by 
Germany’s reparation payments of coal. 


CONSUMPTION NOT AS ELASTIC AS PRODUCTION. 


The elasticity of the world production is shown by the fact that in 1926, 
when British production was 119,000,000 below normal, world production 
fell off by only 2,300,000 tons. ‘“ It is this great disequilibrium between 
demand and immediately available productive capacity—not between demand 
and production—that is at once the cause and the measure of the problem.”’ 
The margin of surplus capacity is exaggerated. The result is a struggle 
between exporting countries to secure new markets or to maintain old ones, 
with its concomitants of the erection of protective barriers, and the attempts 
to surmount such barriers by employing anti-economic commercial methods. 
It is unlikely that a natural growth of consumption will remedy this situation, 
at least for some decades. 

National protective measures have been accumulating for some years ; 
such are import duties, direct or indirect subsidies, preferential railway rates 
and bounties, and endeavours made by the coal industry itself in different 
countries, such as artificially low export prices, combines and joint selling 
agencies, and the reduction of wages and increase of hours. 

The local evidence heard by the Committee went to show that local and 
national measures rather aggravate the fundamental difficulties. ‘‘ They 
have done nothing to control world supply and, since the demand for coal 
is remarkably unresilient, little to stimulate production,’ They aggrayate 
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the difficulty by protecting the inefficient, increase the instability of the 
industry, and stimulate national sentiment to a dangerous degree. They 
merely ‘“‘ shift the incidence, while on balance increasing the extent, of the 
depression in the coal industry as a whole.”’ 


THE REMEDIES SUGGESTED. 

Almost all the experts agreed that the problem, as it affects Europe, has 
international aspects, and the following remedies were put forward :— 

(a) That international agreements between producers should be 
arranged concerning output, markets and prices ; 

(6) That a special international committee representative of all 
interests—Governments, employers, miners, merchants, and consumers— 
should be set up ; 

(c) That measures should be taken for assimilating, if not equalising, 
wages, hours, and the social conditions of labour ; 

(d) That the existing artificial restrictions to trade in coal and artificial 
stimuli to production should be abolished. 

The Committee discusses these proposals very shortly, but without 
pronouncing on their respective merits. It adds, however, a word on the 
interests of the consumer, which it thinks may be safeguarded by the com- 
petition of the United States and of other forms of fuel; and by adequate 
publicity. The role of the League is also discussed. While it must, of course, 
maintain strict impartiality, the League may well interest itself in the coal 
problem. Certain problems affecting working conditions are already covered 
by the work of the I.L.0O.; while the Economic Committee of the League 
may concern itself with the removal or reduction of protective measures. 


V.—NOTICES. 
The International Congress for the Scientific Exploration of the Mediter- 
rannean met at Malaga on April 25th and following days. 


An International Congress on Oceanography was held in Madrid on 
May 6th. Delegates from Great Britain, France, Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia attended. 

The International Committee on Historical Sciences held its first meeting 
at Venice on May 6th. 


VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1929. 
May 16th. *Advisory Commission for Refugees .. .. Geneva. 
»  16th-25th. Fourth Pacific Science Congress . Java. 
» 19th. Congress of International League of Nations 
Union os on .. Madrid. 
» 19th. International E xhibition “e o* .. Barcelona. 
» 22nd. *Supervisory Commission .. Geneva. 
» 30th, *12th Session of Inter national L abour Con- 
ference ‘ oa - se .. Geneva. 
June 3rd. Course in Malariology ‘e ‘ ‘Ks oo Fate 
» 4th. Interchange on Rural Hygiene e .. Copenhagen. 
a 6th *Committee of the League Council a Madrid. 
» tth-l4th. Meeting of International Society of awa Cane 
Technologists ‘ .- Sourabaya. 
» 10th. *Fifty-fifth session of the ‘League Counc cil .. Madrid. 
3s» 10th. *Conference on Cards for Emigrants in Transit Geneva. 
>», 12th. First International Hospital Congress .. Atlantic City 
U.S.A. 
xs» 17th. *Permanent Mandates Commission .. . Geneva 
»s l7th-22nd Triennial Congress of International Alliance 
of Women for Equal Suffrage... Berlin. 
»  2let. Annual Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies .. Madrid. 
e. (end). International Conference 6n Libraries and 
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Nov. 22 
Oct. 28th 


Ist. 
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Ist. 


2nd-10th. 


4th. 
8th. 
8th. 


13th. 
18th. 


22nd. 
25th. 


4th. 

3list- 
13th 3 
Ist-9th 


7th-15th. 


Sth-9th. 


10th-24th. 


14th-24th. 
16th-31st. 


23rd-28th. 
25th-31st. 


2nd. 
2nd. 
2nd-5th. 
14th-19th 
26th. 


Sept. (end) 


25th ) 


nd ) 


*Permanent Mandates Commission .. .. Geneva. 
Course in Malariology .. -- Rome. 
*Sub-Committee on Intellectual Rights .. Geneva. 
Meeting of the Self-Help School of Inter- 
national Student Service . Dresden. 
*Sub-Committee on University Relations . Geneva. 
Honolulu, 


Pan-Pacific Press Congress 


World Congress of International Chamber of 
. Amsterdam. 


Commerce .. P 

*Sub-Committee on Arts and Letters . . Geneva. 
International Congress of Nurses -- Montreal. 
Pretoria. 


Fifteenth International Geological Conference 
*Sub-Committee on Science and Bibliography 
*Meeting of National Committee (Intellectual 

Co-operation) .. Geneva. 
*Commission on Intellectual Co- -operation .. Geneva. 

Third Session of World Federation of Educa- 

tion Associations .. 

World Jamboree and Fifth " International 

Scout Conference .. Birkenhead. 

Meeting of International Student ‘Service 

Annual Conference in Austria .. ? 
Annual Conference of International Federation 

of University Women o . Geneva. 
Fifth Biennial International Conference of 

Boy Scouts . Birkenhead. 

Council Meeting of International Confedera- 

tion of Students .. . Budapest. 

Pan-Pacific Surgical Confere nce - Honolulu. 

Ninth International Democratic Peace 

Congress .. Warsaw. 

Sixth Congress of the Ww omen’ 5 International 

League for Peace and Freedom . Prague. 
Annual Conference of the Fédération Univer- 
sitaire Internationale pour la Société des 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Nations ‘ . Geneva. 
36th Conference of the International Law 

Association . San Sebastian. 
*Tenth Meeting of Assembly of ‘the League of 

Nations . . Geneva. 
International Congress on Commercial "Educa- 

tion .. . Amsterdam. 
International Housing ‘and Town Planning 

Congress - Rome. 

. Athens. 


Congress of International Peace League 
Sixth Annual Conference of the Fédération 
Internationale des Unions Intellectuelles Barcelona. 
First Conference of the International Con- 
sultative Technical Committee of Wireless 


Communications . The Hague. 
World Engineering Congress .. ee -- Tokyo. 
Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. Kyoto. 


* League of Nations. 
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